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Dedication 

To  Sophie  Kammeyer  {1825-1913) 
Pioneer ,  whose  sterling  Christian 
character  and  unfailing  hospitality 
left  an  indelible  impression  upon  all 
who  were  privileged  to  know  her. 
To  know  her  was  to  love  her;  to 
name  her  was  to  praise. 


foreword 

It  is  now  more  than  fourscore  years 
since  our  pioneer  ancestors  made 
their  pilgrimage  to  America.  On  this 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  an¬ 
nual  Kammeyer  reunion  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  fitting  and  proper  that  a  brief 
narrative  be  written  as  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  those  who  laid  foundations 
upon  which  several  generations  of 
their  posterity  have  been  privileged 
to  build.  The  writer, _  E.  H.  Kam¬ 
meyer,  has  prepared  this  little  pamph¬ 
let  as  a  labor  of  love.  It  was  written 
under  pressure  and  very  little  time 
could  be  devoted  to  it.  He  realizes 
its  many  limitations  and  shortcom¬ 
ings.  The  Anniversary  Poem  is  a 
contribution  of  the  Reverend  Carl  D. 
Kammeyer. 


Kammeyer  family 

JT  is.  not  the  purpose  of  this  brief  narrative  to  eulogize 
the  Kammeyer  family.  Our  family  was  but  one  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  pioneer  families  that  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  from  across  the  seas,  seeking  greater  freedom  and 
opportunity  for  themselves  and  for  those  that  should 
come  after  them.  That  these  families  have  made  a 
permanent  and  important  contribution  to  the  greatness 
of  the  land  we  love,  goes  without  question.  Yet,  the 
blessings  we  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  in  this  land  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  will  always  far  outweigh  any 
contribution  we  can  make.  Our  best  service  will  always 
be  a  humble  expression  of  gratitude  for  blessings  unnum¬ 
bered  that  have  come  to  us. 

Heinrich  Kammeyer  (originally  spelled  Kammeier) 
was  born  In  Hanover,  Germany,  on  March  27,  1820.-  His 
wife,  Sophie  Ruge,  was  born  on  March  5,  18  2.5.  Their 
marriage  took  place  on  September  25,  1848.  Their  first¬ 
born,  Heinrich,  was  bom  August  5,  18  49,  and  passed 
on  to  a  better  world  in  1852.  After  his  death  five  addi¬ 
tional  children  were  bom  to  them  before  the  journey  to 
America  was  undertaken.  In  order  these  were: 

Wilhelm  (Uncle  Bill),  January  2,  1853, 

Maria  (Aunt  Mary  Stelter),  January  22,  1854, 
Heinrich  (Uncle  Henry),  September  2,  18  56, 
Friedrich  (Uncle  Fred)  March  21,  1859., 

Dietrich  (Uncle  Dick),  May  6,  1861. 

Of  those  born  abroad,  Heinrich,  now  approaching  his 
eighty-eighth  birthday  anniversary,  is  the  only  survivor. 
The  writer  is  grateful  to  him  for  supplying  a  number  of 
important  facts  concerning  that  memorable  trek  to  a 
new  land.  His  memory  is  remarkably  clear  and  many  of 
us  should  take  the  opportunity  to  learn  additional  facts 
from  him  not  mentioned  here. 

Grandfather  and  grandmother  Kammeyer,  with  their 
five  young  children,  ranging  in  age  from  two  to  ten,  left 
their  home  in  the  little  village  in  Hanover  in  the  spring 
of  18  63.  Their  destination  was  central  Ohio,  then  an  area 


of  almost  unbroken  forest.  This  area  presented  a  real 
challenge  to  these  sturdy  pioneer  men  and  women  who 
speedily  transformed  it  into  beautiful  homesteads  and  pro¬ 
ductive  farms. 

Uncle  Henry  relates  that  they  arrived  at  the  Dick- 
man  farm  in  late  June,  1863.  He  recalls  that  grand¬ 
father  helped  bind  wheat  on  the  day  of  their  arrival.  It 
seems  that  everyone  was  expected  to  work.  Hie  writer 
recalls  hearing  Jacob  Dickman  relate  that  Wilhelm 
(Uncle  Bill)  then  ten  years  of  age,  was  set  to  hoeing 
com.  After  exerting  himself  for  a  time  he  dropped  his 
hoe  with  a  look  of  disgust  and  said:  “Ich  hab  kain  lust.” 
(I  don’t  want  to  do  it).  However,  he,  as  well  as  all  the 
others,  soon  found  that  hard,  constant  labor  was  a 
necessity. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Dickman  family  was  enjoyed 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  until  grandfather  found  a  log  house 
that  he  could  rent.  He  moved  the  family  into  this  house 
which  stood  on  the  west  end  of  the  old  Rittenhouse  farm, 
acreage  now  owned  by  Newton  Peterson. 

Soon  after  this  grandfather  bought  forty  acres  of 
land  about  one-half  mile  south  of  where  the  Miller  tile 
mill  was  later  located.  The  purchase  price  of  this  land 
was  four  hundred  dollars.  A  log  house  was  built  and 
the  family  moved  once  more.  The  roof  of  this  house  was 
made  of  rough  clapboards,  sawed  at  Dave  Miller's  saw 
mill.  There  were  cracks  big  enough  to  see  through. 
Howling  winds  drove  the  winter  snow  through  and  often 
quantities  had  to  be  swept  up  and  removed. 

It  was  in  this  new  home  that  two  additional  chil¬ 
dren  were  bom,  Anna  (Mrs.  John  Rohlf)  on  May  15, 
1864,  and  Sophie  (Mrs.  Henry  Schultz)  on  November  7, 
1866. 

It  would  be  fitting  at  this  time  to  say  a  word  about 
the  pioneer  women  of  that  early  day.  They  labored  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night  in  order  that  there 
might  be  food  and  clothing.  They  bore  their  children  in 
lonely  peril,  without  benefit  of  medical  science  or  any 
conveniences  whatsoever.  They  taught  their  children  to 


fear  God.  to  labor  cheerfully,  and  to  find  their  joys  in  the 
simpler  things  of  life.  When  we  pay  this  tribute  to 
grandmother  and  to  our  own  mothers  we  do  not  belittle 
the  contribution  of  the  men.  We  simply  want  to  recall 
what  is  all  too  frequently  forgotten. 

In  1870,  grandfather  (with  a  debt  of  one  hundred 
dollars -remaining  on  the  forty  acres)  purchased  the  south 
eighty  acres  of  the  farm  which  we  grandchildren  knew 
as  grandmother’s  place.  The  purchase  price  was  eleven 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  Later  the  north  eighty  was 
bought  for  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It  was  all 
virgin  forest  at  the  time.  Grandfather  built  the  house  of 
hewn  logs,  (still  standing).  It  was  a  much  better  house 
than  the  previous  one  and  the  family  were  comfortably 
located.  We  grandchildren  will  never  forget  our  many 
visits  on  Sundays,  and  on  week  days,  too.  Here  we  en¬ 
joyed  grandmother’s  fine  hospitality.  She  and  her  faith¬ 
ful  granddaughter,  .who  cared  for  grandmother  so  de¬ 
votedly  during  her  declining  years,  always  had  something- 
delicious  to  gratify  the  appetites  of  us  youngsters.  We 
still  remember  those  fine  cookies,  about  the  size  of  a 
dinner  plate. 

Grandfather  was  not  permitted  to  live  to  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  He  died  in  the  eighteen  eighties.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  most  of  the  grandchildren  were  never  privileged  to 
see  him.  During  those  early  years  he  followed  the 
butcher’s  trade  during  the  winter  months  and  made  straw 
roofs  for  the  buildings  of  other  settlers  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  time.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to  reduce  his  debt 
gradually.  White  oak  bark  was  also  sold  to  the  tanneries. 
Ashes  left  from  the  burned  log  heaps  was  collected  and 
sold  to  the  asheries.  Cordwood  was  cut  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  and  sold  for  fuel.  Slowly  some  of  the  land  was 
cleared  of  trees  and  crops  could  be  raised. 

Grandmother  was  a  woman  of  great  faith,  untiring 
energy,  and  amazing  capacity  for  a  great  variety  of 
tasks.  She  not  only  cared  for  the  physical  needs  of  her 
family  and  was  careful  that  the  children  were  brought 
up  in  the  nurture  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  but  she  found 


time  to  work  for  others.  Her  spinning  wheel  did  duty 
far  into  the  night  so  that  the  neighbors  could  have  the 
yarn  they  so  much  needed. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gruver  Craine  (now  gone  to  her  re¬ 
ward!  told  the  writer  that  as  a  small  girl  she  and  a 
neighbor’s  child  were  carrying  their  bundles  of  wool 
through  the  chopped-out  road  on  the  way  to  grand¬ 
mothers.  A  stranger,  driving  a  team  and  wagon,  over¬ 
took  them  and  offered  to  give  them  a  ride.  The  girls 
had  been  taught  to  be  wary  of  strangers  so  they  declined 
the  invitation.  However,  the  bundles  were  heavy,  so  they 
placed  them  in  the  back  of  the  wagon  box  while  they 
trudged  along  behind,  all  the  while  keeping  a  firm  hold 
on  strings,  tied  to  the  bundles.  In  case  the  man  whipped 
up  the  horses  they  would  give  a  tug  on  the  strings  and 
jerk  the  bundles  to  the  ground.  The  man,  however,  only 
wished  to  help  them  and  they  arrived  at  grandmothers 
in  due  course. 

Grandfather  and  grandmother’s  home  was  a  place 
where  the  neighbors  liked  to  come.  It  was  also  the  haven 
for  many  an  immigrant  who  shared  their  home  and  hos¬ 
pitality  until  another  location  could  be  found.  They, 
themselves,  had  been  pilgrims  in  a  strange  land  and 
they  were  glad  to  help  others  who  came  to  America. 
Among  those  whom  they  welcomed  in  this  way  were 
Henry  Bokop,  who  later  became  a  prominent  manufac¬ 
turer  in  Defiance;  Mr.  Boehlman,  Mr.  Kracke,  and  many 
others.  These  early  favors  were  long  remembered  by  the 
persons  who  enjoyed  our  early  grandparents’  hospitality. 
Their  appreciation  was  shown  in  a  tangible  way  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

The  story  of  the  five  children  of  the  second  genera¬ 
tion  who  came  over  to  America  and  of  the  two  who  were 
born  in  America  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  lengthy 
statement.  All  of  them  established  homes  of  their  own, 
reared  families  and  continued  the  work  of  adding  to  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  resources  of  our  common 
country.  All  but  two  of  them  have  finished  their  course 
and  have  gone  to  a  better  world.  Uncle  Henry  Kam- 


meyer  and  Aunt  Sophie  Schultz  are  the  two  still  with 
us.  Only  two  of  the  life  partners  of  these  seven  children 
still  live.  These  are  Mrs.  Dietrich  Kammeyer  and  Uncle 
Henry  Schultz. 

There  were  some  forty  grandchildren  born.  Some 
of  these  died  in  early  infancy  or  childhood  while  others 
were  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life.  However,  most  of 
them  are  still  living.  A  number  of  them  have  departed 
from  making  their  living  from  the  soil  and  have  gone 
into  teaching,  the  ministry,  or  into  industry. 

During  World  War  I,  six  grandsons  served  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  These  were  John 
Stelter,  Albert  -Kammeyer,  Christ  Kammeyer,  August 
Kammeyer,  John  Kammeyer  and  Fired  J.  Kammeyer.  The 
first  four  named  served  overseas  for  a  considerable  per¬ 
iod  and  saw  danger  and  hardship.  All  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  homes  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 

The  number  of  great  grandchildren  is  more  than 
ninety.  Some  of  these  are  now  serving  in  the  armed 
forces  in  this  second  great  world  conflict.  They,  too,  like 
the  previous  generation,  are  serving  with  honor  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  We  follow  them  with  our  thoughts  and  our 
prayers  and  eagerly  long  for  the  day  when  the  coming 
of  peace  will  permit  them  to  return  to  the  land  and  the 
life  they  love. 

Periodically  we  hear  of  the  arrival  of  great  great 
grandchildren.  The  world  into  which  they  are  born  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  world  of  18  6  3.  They  will  find 
no  forests  to  cut,  nor  any  other  of  the  difficult  material 
tasks  of  the  early  pioneer.  Yet,  we  shall  have  to  keep 
alive  the  pioneer  spirit  if  we  are  true  to  those  who  have 
gone  before.  There  is  room  for  unlimited  improvement 
in  everything  that  in  anyway  affects  11s.  Agriculture, 
the  professions,  and  industry  all  present  their  challenge. 
As  the  older  ones  are  called  to  their  reward  others  must 
enter  into  their  labors  and  carry  on.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  be  worthy  of  the  splendid  heritage  that  has  been 
bequeathed  to  us.  The  Anniversary  poem  which  follows 
expresses  this  truth  very  well. 


Cbc  Rammeyer  family  Cm 
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Planted  firm  in  foreign  soil 
Grounded  in  the  rules  of  life 
Learning  well  the  rules  of  toil 
In  the  land  where  now  is  strife 
Lifting  high  the  family  banner 
Sailed  across  the  briny  sea 
To  the  land  of  Heaven’s  Manna 
Thus  arrived  our  family  tree. 

H 

Hardships  they  endured  most  bravely 

In  those  early  trying  years 

Built  their  home  and  reared  their  family 

Overcoming  trials  and  fears 

“Faith  in  God”  was  their  first  motto 

As  they  daily  struggled  on 

And  our  God  so  blessed  their  efforts 

That  success  at  last  had  come. 

HI 

Onward  through  the  years  they  traveled 

’Till  in  life’s  sunset  evening  glow 

God  called-  to  rest  the  weary  pilgrim 

Who  left  their  home  so  long  ago 

Four  sons,  three  daughters,  He  had  given 

To  carry  on  the  family  tree 

And  teach  and  preach  the  lofty  precepts 

And  build  each  life  as  it  should  be. 

TV 

As  the  years  have  swiftly  flown 

Others,  too,  have  closed  their  day 

But  the  family  tree  continues 

In  an  ever  widening  way 

So  as  each  year  again  we  gather 

May  our  prayer  ever  be 

“Dear  God  may  ah  be  worthy  members 

Of  the  Kammeyer  family  tree.” 
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In  Conclusion 

As  we  have  briefly  scanned  the  period  of  the  last 
eighty  years  as  it  bears  on  the  family  history  there  is 
room  for  but  one  outstanding  emotion,  that  of  gratitude. 
This  is  a  time,  not  for  boasting,  but  for  dedication.  Over 
the  tumult  and  the  shouting  of  this  confused  world 
comes  a  call  that  we  make  the  high  resolve  that  all  that 
has  been  worthy  in  our  family  be  preserved  and  enlarged 
upon  .  Let  us  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future  with 
serene  faith  and  high  courage. 

Among  the  ancient  Greek  people  an  outstanding 
feature  of  their  games  was  the  relay  race.  In  this  race 
the  runner,  at  the  end  of  his  lap,  handed  a  lighted  torch 
to  his  successor.  This  is  a  symbol  of  ever  renewing  life. 
Those  who  have  gone  before  have  passed  the  torch  on  to 
us.  Let  it  be  our  pledge  to  bear  it 

High  like  a  beacon 

’Till  our  strong  years  be  sped 

And  sinews  weaken; 

’Till  others  in  our  stead 
Take  from  our  loosening  hand 
The  torch  full-streaming  which  we 
pass  at  Death’s  command. 
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